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ILLINOIS STATE PRISON COMMISSION 

ment and satisfaction of private claims, on presentation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of a copy of said judgment, certified by the clerk of the court of 
claims, and signed by the Chief Justice, or, in his absence, by the presiding judge 
of said court. 

Edwin M. Borchard. Law Ltbrartan of Congress. 

PENOLOGY. 

The Illinois State Prison Commission and Its Plans. — The Illinois State 
Prison Commission was created three years ago by appointment of Governor 
Deneen. To one of the members of this commission, Mr. James A. Patten of 
Evanston, we are indebted for the facts contained in this note. As a member 
of the commission and in many other ways he has in the past and is yet devot- 
ing his time, energy, means, and rare good judgment to the public welfare. 
It was largely through his personal effort that the commissioners have been 
able to prepare the way for what will one day be, from every view-point, the 
most notable prison in the civilized world. All this preparation, be it said to 
the credit of the commissioners, has been accomplished in the face of obstacles 
of a political nature which only intelligent men of affairs can circumvent. 

For many years various industrial establishments have been encroach- 
ing upon the walls of the state penitentiary at Joliet. Several unfavorable con- 
sequences from the point of view of the penitentiary interests have followed 
upon this condition. The atmosphere has been vitiated by smoke and with 
foulness due to other sources.. On this account alone the location has become 
highly undesirable as a place for the state prison. Sanitary conditions cannot 
be maintained and consequently, we believe, the effectiveness of the institution 
as a place of penal confinement is to some extent minimized. Surrounded as 
the prison is with property that has been acquired for industrial uses, the site 
itself has become immensely valuable from the commercial point of view. 
This fact bears upon the problem of economic administration. It is impossi- 
ble as long as the prison is in its present situation to work out any scheme of 
outdoor farm labor which experience elsewhere has proven to be a most salutary 
form of labor from the points of view of practical education, reform, and 
health. 

Finally, located as it is, the difficulty of expansion has become a matter 
of serious consideration. Whatever may be the dreams of criminologists, and 
social reformers in general, we are not yet at the stage at which we can sanely 
neglect the practicability of prison expansion in choosing our sites and in erect- 
ing our buildings. 

These are the considerations that led the Governor to appoint a special 
commission with instructions to choose a site, purchase a tract of land, and 
develop plans for buildings. It was the purpose of this commission, Mr. Pat- 
ten tells us, to find land adequate to the needs of the new prison within a short 
distance of the city of Joliet in order that, when the time for building should 
arrive, convict labor might be employed if it should be found practicable. It 
was desired, also, to secure land on which sand, gravel, and stone could be found 
in considerable quantities, and furthermore land which would be suitable for 
tilling purposes. The commission was fortunate in securing at reasonable 
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cost a tract of 2000 acres lying about two miles south of Joliet, which meets 
practically all of these requirements. 

Mr. W. C. Zimmerman, State Architect of Illinois, under the direction of. 
the commission, has prepared and submitted plans for the buildings and the 
legislature of the state at its next session will be asked to make an appropria- 
tion to cover the cost of putting the plans into execution, Mr. Zimmerman, 
before drawing his plans, made a special study of prison construction in 
America and in Europe. None of the best prisons have escaped his attention, 
and he has evolved plans which for their extreme simplicity, the readiness with 
which they lend themselves to the most exacting requirements for ventilation 
and convenience of administration, cannot, in our opinion, be excelled. For 
the cuts on the following pages we are indebted to Mr. Zimmerman and the 
Chicago Tribune. 

A study of the plans shows that the prison, constructed as it is to be of 
circular units arranged radially about a central point, is capable of infinite 
expansion; that each of these units is accessible to direct ventilation, that is, 
each cell may have an outside window, and that all units are equally accessible 
to the common dining room at the center of the sixty-acre circle occupied by 
the units. 

The prevailing construction of cell blocks in the United States embodies 
these features: 

1, ,Walls of the building ; 2, the corridor next to the walls ; 3, the cell 
blocks which are back to back excepting for the so-called utility corridor which 
separates the rows of cells. The natural light for the cells must come through 
windows in the wall of the building. 

In Europe the prevailing construction is exactly the opposite of the fore- 
going. There the cells are built against the walls of the cell house. The cor- 
ridor is in the middle of the house and each cell is a room by itself with a 
barred window leading to the outside air. 

The inside cell construction in the United States has been held to have 
several advantages, for the utility corridor mentioned above is an economical 
feature. The inside cells are considered as safer, furthermore, for the reason 
that the prisoner, in order to escape, must first go through the door, which is 
his window, then through the wall of the cell house, before he has reached the 
w'all of the prison grounds. They are open, however, to serious criticism 
because of the limited amount of direct sunlight and fresh air which may be 
admitted into them. Again, since the cell doors are not solid, but are barred, 
it is obvious that one prisoner can readily by word of mouth communicate with 
others through a considerable portion of the cell house. Supervision in the 
case either of the inside or outside construction must be carried on through the 
patrolling of the corridors by a guard, who must make a regular beat before 
the cells. This gives no little opportunity to a clever prisoner to make an 
avenue of escape. 

The plans devised by Mr. Zimmerman overcome these objections most 
completely. The cell house, as is represented in the cut, is circular. It will 
be about 120 feet in diameter and since the cells are ag;ainst the cell house wall 
direct light and air are assured. Instead of having an open door of steel bars, 
through which prisoners may easily communicate with one another,, heavy glass 
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Ground Plan of Cell House. 




Vertical Section of Cell House. 
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will be fitted into the open spaces among these bars, so that the cell is a com- 
pletely closed room. Each one will contain its own complete lavatory, and is 
ventilated both by means of the outside window and a pipe running through 
the roof. A full view of every cell in this circular unit may be had from a 
steel shaft enclosing a circular stairway in the center of the cell house. This 
stairway reaches as high as the highest tier of cells. The shaft is bullet-proof 
and at intervals from the top to the bottom slits are provided so that an 
observer upon the central stairway within the shaft can see clearly what is going 
on in any one of the 200 or 250 cells in the house, provided they are arranged 
as in the Illinois plans, in four tiers. Entrance to this shaft may be had only 
through a tunnel which communicates directly with the administration build- 
ing, which is outside the circle occupied 1)y the cell houses. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that a single armed guard from his position in this shaft, could readily 
control a mob, however fully armed it might be. 

One objection that has been made to the plan is that through the glass 
doors any one prisoner from his cell is distinctly visible to practically all other 
convicts in the unit. Such an objection, as Mr. Zimmerman has pointed out, 
is easily overcome by the placing of as many movable partitions coincident with 
the radii of the cell house as may be desired. Two such partitions intersecting 
each other at right angles in the center of the house would effectually prevent 
one prisoner from seeing another, but at the same time the observer in his 
central shaft would not be prevented from distinctly seeing each prisoner in 
his cell. 

The movable partition feature adapts itself nicely to the necessities of classi- 
fication of prisoners. For that matter the -general construction of the prison is 
adapted perfectly to this purpose. One cell house can be set apart for one 
class of offenders, another for another. It may "be desirable to allow a certain 
class of convicts the privilegie of seeing one another, in which case the parti- 
tions can be removed or so placed as to allow such an opportunity. 

The guard in his shaft will have at his hand a complete system of levers, 
buttons, etc., controlled in such a way that at any time the locks of any or all 
of the doors in the cell house may be fastened or unfastened and the lights in 
any or all of tlie cells may be dimmed or increased at will. 

A circular prison was built in 1901 in Haarlem, Holland, which accom- 
modates about 400 prisoners. It, however, has wooden doors, for each cell, which 
renders the supervision of the inmate no more easy than in the type of prison 
which prevails in the United States. The glass doors provided for in the 
Illinois plans are a novel feature. The circular unit form of construction, 
the central stairway with its outlook, the partitions providing both for obstruc- 
tion of vision and for the classification of prisoners, and the elimination also 
of a number of attendants who otherwise would be needed for supervision are 
additional novelties in the present plans. 

The dining room is situated on the ground floor at the center of the circle 
occupied by the cell houses. Within it is a central shaft like that which occu- 
pies the center of each of the houses. It commands the approaches from 
the units to the dining room, and also the avenues leading outward to the 
laundry, and to other shops outside the circle. 

Mr. Zimmerman believes that the cost of construction of a prison built upon 
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his plans would be about 10 per cent less than that of the ordniary prison. This 
is due in part to the fact that in front of each cell in this circular arrangement 
there is little "dead space." That is to say, each cell occupies a part of a sector 
of a circle instead of a rectangular block in a large rectangular formation. 

R. H. G. 

The Annual Prison Congress. — A good index to the spirit of progress 
in the treatment of the criminal is found in the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Prison Association. The writer lias attended nearly every prison con- 
gress for a dozen years. During that time, not only has there been a marked 
change in the personnel of the delegates, but the viewpoint and character of 
subjects discussed are different. 

Formerly, one heard much coricerning the physical equipment of prisons, 
and methods of keeping and controlhng prisoners. Now, these matters of de- 
tail are largely lost sight of in the greater and more farreaching purpose to 
inaugurate an enlightened system for the correction of the offender. In many 
respects the recent meeting in Baltimore registers the high water mark in this 
respect. Subjects that were avoided ten years ago, such as the parole of life 
prisoners, and the prison labor problem, were openly and frankly discussed. 
And always the trend of the debate favored the making of men rather than 
money, and the highest welfare of society through saving the individual, rather 
than any shibboleth of punishment, much less retaliation. 

The American Prison Association, as an organization, has always stood for 
the principle of reform rather than punishment. It has held reformation as the 
right means to conserve the best interests of society. Its founders were fully 
a generation ahead of their time. Now, it would have been difficult for the 
younger delegates to realize that it had taken the Association forty years to 
show the fallacy of revenge, and the weakness of mere punishment as a de- 
terent. 

As a matter of fact, the general pubHc is evidently not fully convinced of 
this, even yet. This was shown by a resolution, unanimously passed by the 
Association, re-affirming its contention for the principle of reformation. It 
seems that various press reports had held that recent riots in various prisons 
were probably due to too great leniency, and the discarding of the severest 
forms of punishment. The resolution asserted the belief of the congress that 
such disorders were due rather to inefficiency and poorly paid supervision, and 
the survival of barbarous methods in the midst of an awakened conscience on 
the righteousness of humane treatment. The congress prides itself on passing 
few but important resolutions. Only one other was proposed and passed, and 
it appealed to congress to sanction a measure which has been proposed by the 
attorney general, providing for the parole, after a reasonable term, of federal 
life prisoners. Such a law has already been enacted in a number of the states, 
and has proven to be, not only a boon to many worthy beneficiaries, but a 
blessing to the states. 

The question of contract prison labor was formerly touched upon somewhat 
gingerly, due chiefly to the fairly equal division of opinion. The recent trend, 
however, has apparently been decidedly in the direction of disapproval. The 
movement to abolish convict contract labor in the various states has advanced 
in a most surprising way. State after state has joined the ranks of those which 
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